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traits, their personal charm. We meet strong personalities in this 
narrative and we know that they are strong. It is seldom, in a book, 
that one is introduced to men of note in a manner so acceptable to 
oneself and also to the celebrities. But the most memorable portrait 
in the book is that of Huerta; it is historic. The impression which 
the author leaves upon one's mind of this man " of strange Indian 
psychology," with his imperviousness and his sympathy, his clear 
thoughts and his ineptitudes, his sense of justice and his political 
shrewdness, is indelible. The whole book is tremendously convincing, 
but the portraiture of Huerta is the most convincing part of it. 

It is an engrossing story that Mrs. 'Shaughnessy has written of 
the crisis in Mexico and of its aftermath, the occupation of Vera 
Cruz. It is a story tense with anxiety, sober with responsibility, 
cheerful with wit. And there is not a touch of landscape painting, 
or of character-drawing, nor a personal detail in the narrative that 
does not in some measure help the reader to truer understanding of, 
and a juster feeling for, Mexico. The book quite wonderfully enables 
one to see and feel " just how things were." 



"What Is Coming ? By H. G. "Wells. New York : The Macmillan 
Company, 1916. 

There are undoubtedly a large number of persons in the United 
States who are addicted to reading the books of H. 6. Wells. Pew 
modern writers in the field of abstraet thought have fascinated so 
large a body of intelligent readers as has this brilliant Englishman. 
One reason for this is fairly obvious. Mr. "Wells's style is original 
and wholly unmannered; it is clear, manly, and peculiarly vivid. 
His expressions of his views are therefore in an unusual degree 
refreshing. This is especially true of certain parts of What Is Com- 
ing f — the recently published book by Mr. "Wells which the author 
calls a European forecast. It is true, for instance, of the passages 
in criticism of the peace movements, and of the whole attack upon 
petty " individualism " and " localism " contained in the chapter 
upon " Braintree and Bocking, and the Future of the World." It 
is like Mr. Wells to say that " there are many more people, and 
there is much more intelligence concentrated upon the manufacture 
of cigarettes or hairpins than there is upon the establishment of a 
permanent world peace," and to describe the formal peace move- 
ment as " quite amateurish." It must be said, moreover, that these 
remarks of his are often not only effective but surprisingly clarify- 
ing. Scarcely any one can read any of this author's writings with- 
out at least acquiring clearer and more picturesque conceptions of 
some things. 

But there is another reason for the fascination that Mr. Wells 
exercises over his readers : he is a prophet and an uncommonly sue- 
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cessful one. He foresaw the use of automobiles and of aeroplanes 
■when both were considered impracticable ; in the book Anticipations, 
published in 1900, he described trench warfare and a deadlock 
almost exactly upon the lines of the situation after the battle of the 
Marne. He has been proved right in his doubt of the supposed 
decadence of France, and in his denial (before the Russo-Japanese 
war) of the greatness of the power of Russia. He has been fortunate 
in his estimates of the value of battleships and of submarines. He 
quite remarkably hit the truth in foretelling that Belgium would be 
the battleground in a struggle between the mid-European Powers 
and the rest of Europe. 

Mr. Wells differs from other thinkers who deal in cause and 
effect simply in the fact that, making use of an imagination trained 
to invent along lines of probability he projects his thought more 
daringly into the future than do most, with the result that he 
sometimes seems to attain views of superior breadth and clearness 
while he never fails to stimulate intellectual curiosity. He is a 
thinker of unusual scope and conceptual clearness who is able to 
give to his novels the interest of treatises and to his disquisitions the 
intriguing character of scientific fairy-tales. 

Speculation upon what will happen after the war, however, has 
not been confined to Mr. Wells. The subject has been considerably 
dealt with by writers who make no particular pretensions to 
prophecy. The author is no longer proclaiming to an incredulous 
world the possibility of aerial navigation or predicting other unfore- 
seen changes : he is attempting to describe effects which every one in 
a general way has foreseen. Under these circumstances Mr. Wells 
appears as a no less credible, but as a somewhat less surprising 
prophet than formerly — though the peculiar interest which belongs 
to his vein of prophecy remains. 

An " inconclusive peace," thinks Mr. Wells is not to be dreaded; 
on the contrary he believes that in it lies the possibility of a world- 
federation, since in the face of a formidable league of the Central 
Powers, it becomes simply madness for the other nations to think of 
settling their differences by war. The war, however, will be con- 
tinued to a point of economic exhaustion on the part of all the com- 
batants — a condition favorable to reasonableness. The last phase of 
the struggle will be one in which " each group of nations will be most 
concerned, no longer about victory or conquest, but about securing 
for itself the best chances of rapid economic recuperation and social 
reconstruction." The forces of collectivism will be strengthened. 
Europe will take a long step toward socialism. " There will arise 
there does even now arise, in this strange scaffolding of national 
munition factories and hastily nationalized public services, the 
framework of a new economic and social order based upon national 
ownership and national service." Of the two really effective forces 
in British political life, the lawyer-politician and the Press, the 
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former, it may be hoped may be aroused to wider understanding, 
the latter rendered more responsible. As for women, they will be 
"much more definitely independent of their sexual status, much less 
hampered in their self-development, and much more nearly equal 
to men, than ever before in the history of mankind." Mr. Wells 
considers the redrawing of the map of Europe conservatively, not 
very conclusively, but with many interesting suggestions. In a 
rather disappointing chapter that involves America, he lays chief 
stress upon the possibility that the United States, France, Britain, 
and Eussia may be drawn into a closer understanding chiefly through 
the publication of a series of books printed according to a phonetic 
system that would make it easier for each of the people concerned 
to acquire the languages of the others — an educational enterprise 
in which the United States may be expected to take the lead. With 
regard to the foreign possessions, both civilized and barbaric, which 
are now held by the various Powers, " the path of safety," Mr. Wells 
believes, " lies in the direction of pooling them and of declaring 
a common policy of progressive development leading to equality." 
Like most sensible people, Mr. Wells looks forward to the eventual 
reconciliation of Germany with the rest of the world, and he inter- 
estingly describes the stages which may occur in the gradual change 
of German public opinion. 

Some of Mr. Wells's views are not unfamiliar; others are 
strongly colored with socialistic desires. But the shrewd, plausible, 
imaginative, and hopeful way in which these views are set forth 
makes the book What Is Coming? a most enjoyable and suggestive 
discussion of post-war problems. 
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